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which the Chamber gives to the cooperative banking movement are 
entitled to much of the credit for the fact that the provincial bank 
operates cheaply and efficiently and that credit societies spread. The 
total operating expense of the provincial cooperative union of the 
province of Saxony for the year 191 1 was not quite $60,000. When 
we compare this with the $330,000 spent by the Chamber of Agricul- 
ture of the same province, and consider the time and energy given by 
the Chamber's staff, it is difficult to agree with Mr. Herrick that 
" state aid and governmental encouragement have never been more 
than partial and incidental means of support. ' ' 

But in spite of this defect the book as a whole is admirable. It is 
clear, comprehensive, and excellently written. The information is 
given in sufficient detail to be useful. Moreover, the authors have 
made a notable effort to be both thorough and fair. Their work is a 
real achievement. Of the books now available for American students 
of the rural credit problem, this volume is easily the best. 

Donald S. Tucker. 
Columbia University. 

A History of Travel in America. By SEYMOUR DUNBAR. 
Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 19 15. — Four volumes; 
li, 1529 pp. 

"I shall yet live to see it an English nation," wrote Sir Walter 
Raleigh, bravely hoping in his last dark days. There was a noble faith 
professed by some philosophers among the Stoics that strong, prophetic 
souls survived the pain of death, carried forward years or centuries 
according to their vigor. Perhaps the headman's axe but released the 
imprisoned knight to such another term of life in which, from some 
unknown vantage-ground, he has watched the slow transmutation of his 
vision into fact. Perhaps he has seen the mighty pageant of this 
western course of empire, the innumerable hosts, the pioneers — " we, 
the youthful sinewy races, all the rest on us depend" — fashioning 
crude contrivances with wheels or keel to carry goods and children, 
then new monsters of iron and steam yoked to do the work of man and 
mocking at the wilderness, long processions threading mountain passes 
and panting wearily across the deserts, home-builders reaching to the 
great South Sea. All this stirs the imagination, the mind feels the 
breadth of destinies as when one hears the epic story of the fall of Troy 
or the founding of eternal Rome. We Americans reflecting thus upon 
the romance of our great expansion are suddenly reminded that these 
things are for the most part done. When in 191 2 it was proclaimed 
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that Arizona and New Mexico were received as states, we knew that 
the long migration toward the setting sun, begun so many years ago, 
was at last virtually complete. What to our fathers was a working 
process has become accomplished fact, as much the stuff of history as 
the exploits of Agamemnon's ships or the companions of JEneas. 

High hopes, then, are raised by the publication of a four- volume 
History of Travel in America by Seymour Dunbar. These hopes are 
not wholly realized, as reflection should have warned us. Only a 
master's hand could work out finally such a theme, and Mr. Dunbar 
will not be remembered among America's great historians. In the first 
place he is not a stylist. It is doubtful if he corrected and revised 
with precious care as often as did Gibbon. Frequently his eloquence 
is a bit naive, sometimes his figures are difficult to visualize, as when 
he complains that the opportunities for the planful development of 
America were not improved : " But she did not see the chance, and 
threw it away " (page 5 ) . The distribution of emphasis seems in some 
respects at fault, as when so large a part of volume two is given to out- 
lining Indian treaties, while the development of turnpikes and the law 
and custom of the maintenance of common roads are scarcely men- 
tioned. The author, believing that a work of scholarship should be 
replete with footnotes, has often torn from a sentence a modifying 
clause or a proper name and dutifully thrown it to the bottom of the 
page as if to satisfy these proprieties. He loves a bit of philosophy 
now and then, as when he describes the federation of the world (page 
1 129) or the moral superiority of the Indian to the white man (pages 
61-67). Yet, in spite of some amateurish traces, the reader will feel 
grateful for a well-done work, which, though it bears not the finality of 
a classic, will be reckoned as that of a pioneer in the large generaliza- 
tion of this important subject. 

Though large print, copious illustration and heavy paper make the 
narrative seem longer than it is, yet it is plainly the fruit of research 
extending over a considerable time. Such observations as " for about 
thirty years, and until recently " the importance of Marcus Whitman's 
journey of 1836 was overestimated (page 12 18), and that the truth 
about the Donner party was not known " until recently" (page 1296, 
note), when illusions were dispelled by a book published in 1877, lead 
the reviewer to suspect that the work was begun many years ago, while 
the study of early western canals has apparently been made within the 
last half dozen years (see authorities discussed in note, page 825 ). The 
notes and bibliography disclose some rare works of the 'thirties and 
'forties together with the familiar sources, though the author seems to 
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have disdained the aid of Hulbert's elaborate Historic Highways, most 
of the narratives in Thwaites's edition of the Early Western Travels, 
and many of the accounts of foreign visitors who went here and there 
among us eighty or a hundred years ago. More could be gained from 
" the English story-writer, Charles Dickens," for example, than one 
comment on inclined planes. 

The curious reader will indulge some speculations as to the purpose 
of the index of these volumes. Generally a thorough working knowl- 
edge of the alphabet is sufficient to carry one through an index, but not 
so here. If one thirsts for knowledge of the National Road, let him 
not dally near the letter N, but read forward from the beginning until 
he comes to " Governmental Creation, Ownership or Control of Travel, 
Transportation and Communication Routes," then until he reaches the 
sub-caption "Federal Actions and Attitudes," under which, in due 
course, he comes upon the National Road itself. Supposing he decides 
to learn of life on the Oregon Trail, he has but to turn to " West " then 
find the sub-caption " Overland Emigrants," in which paragraph he will 
find concealed the object of his search ; or if he seeks more information 
about the settling of Michigan, he will find it under " Pioneer Life of 
Caucasians, Mississippi Valley Conditions, Early Government." Let 
him draw up an easy chair and while away an evening in such inquiries ; 
it is as interesting as studying an almanac; for example, he may not 
suspect when he opens to "Wagons; Wheeled Vehicles exclusive of 
stage-coaches, in general " that he will soon learn that " railroads cause 
horse panics." This is no ordinary index ; if it had been given to the 
public in the Middle Ages some one would have written a learned com- 
mentary on it or made it the subject of a course of lectures. 

There are good chapters on stagecoach travel, the introduction 

of the steamboat, and the migration of the Mormons, but the chief 

utility and charm of Mr. Dunbar's service is in the assembling of the 

illustrations. When the author " expresses his thanks " in the preface 

we find names unfamiliar to most students of American history, but 

closer inquiry reveals the debt to many of New York's collectors of old 

prints. However the author has accomplished his collection, it wins 

the applause and gratitude of every reader. By following through this 

series of four hundred old pictures, one will learn more of the ways and 

means by which our civilization has spread from sea to sea than by 

reading many books. Though unfortunately the arrangement of the 

illustrations often bears no relation to the text, this feature of the book 

makes it to a much greater degree a real contribution to the literature 

of American history. 

Dixon Ryan Fox. 
Columbia University. 



